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The Honey Stump Fungus, Armillaria mellea complex, has a cosmopolitan distribution. This one 


was found at the base of a Messmate (Eucalyptus obliqua) at Mt Cole within the Armillaria study 
area (see Rod Orr’s article on the Mt Cole Easter campout in the June issue of Whirrakee). 
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Editor’s note 

One of the common complaints of naturalists is that professional taxonomists are always changing 
scientific names: just when you become used to calling the common froglet Ranidella signifera 
someone discovers that it should have stayed Crinia signifera all along. I just finished reading an 
American book: Bernd Heinrich’s ‘Ravens in Winter’, and it inspired me to re-read Ian Rowley’s 
‘Bird Life’ (Collins, Brisbane 1975), to see how the behaviour of American-European Raven 
Corvus corax compared with that of our species. Rowley reported a very sad story. Between 
1955 and 1968, 11 588 ravens were banded in the Southern Tablelands of NSW, and numerous 
records of movements were obtained. It was only in 1965 that Rowley realized that there were two 
species present, the Australian Raven and the Little Raven, which Rowley named in 1967. All of 
the movement records of ravens banded before 1965 were, therefore, useless, as the species 
identity of each of these birds was unknown. All that wasted work! Good taxonomy is vital. 


Articles in Whirrakee may be reproduced, but permission should be obtained from the Bendigo Field 
Naturalists Club, and acknowledgment should be given to the author and the Club. Back issues are 
available at a cost of 80 cents each. Complete sets are available at $ 8.00 for each volume. The above 
prices do not include postage. 


From the Mailbag 
Author: Elaine Mathison 


Each month the Club receives a number of newsletters and magazines: some by subscription and 
some in exchange for Whirrakee. These are available from the Club Librarian at our meetings. 


HABITAT (Australian Conservation Foundation) Vol 21, No. 2, May 1993 

‘CATastrophe: The Fight to Protect Our Wildlife’ by Linda Greenwood deals with the need to control 
both domestic and feral cat numbers. The impact of cats on wildlife is considerable; not only are they 
very successful predators, they also spread disease, and alter the balance of natural systems in less 
direct ways. 

‘Coasts in Crisis’ by Margaret McDonald points out that urgent action is needed to stop the decline of 
our precious coastline. The coastal zone is where most of us want to live, and where all state capital 
cities are located. Many city dwellers are now moving to less-populated coastal areas, increasing the 
pressure for new housing and associated developments. Significant industries and activities such as 
tourism, coastal recreation and fishing rely on the maintenance of a healthy coastal zone. 

‘West Papua, Hidden Land’ by Matthew Jamieson outlines the destruction of traditional cultures and 
of the environment which are taking place there under Indonesian rule. Transmigration, commercial 
logging, mining and other government sponsored programs are considered to be in the interests of the 
nation, and take priority over any local land claims. 

‘The Greening of Business’ by Robert Rosen points out that some companies in Australia are 
beginning to deal seriously with environmental problems. Complacency is giving way to the 
recognition of the need for urgent action. Examples are given of companies which act in an 
environmentally responsible way. 


PARK WATCH (Victorian National Parks Association) No. 173, June 1993 

‘Central Highlands’ by Anne Casey gives details of the Land Conservation Council’s proposed 
recommendations for this area, and outlines the VNPA response. A very useful map accompanies the 
article. 

‘Victorian Forest Research’ by Jenny Barnett asks the question: are we wasting our money ? In the 
1980s projects were set up to investigate harvesting and regeneration practices, and the impact of the 
proposed Value Adding Utilisation System in which both pulpwood and sawlogs were harvested in 
one operation. Despite progressive budget cutbacks resulting in much reduced trials, some very useful 
research and interesting findings have resulted. Details of these are given. The response of the 
Department of Conservation and Natural Resources to this research is also outlined. 

‘A Snag in the River ?’ by Patrick O’Leary points out that the male of Gadopsis marmoratus 
(freshwater blackfish) has rightfully earned the title of SNAG: Sensitive New Age Gadopsis ! Find 
out why in this article which describes the habitat and spawning of the species, and also deals with its 
conservation needs. 


Other interesting articles in this issue are: 

* ‘Bikes, Trikes and Wilderness - Compatible or not ?’ 

* History Notes - ‘For Want of a Little Foresight’: the use and abuse of box-ironbark forests in Victoria 
* ‘The Year of Living Dangerously’ - an interesting follow-up to our April speaker on the Antechinus. 


Bird Observers Group - Bird of the Night Discussion 
Author: Bill Flentje 


Subject: 
Call: 


Appearance: 


Occurrence: 


Food: 


Breeding: 


General: 


Yellow-billed Spoonbill - Platalea flaviceps 
A brief trumpeting grunt. It also claps its bill. 


Large birds 89 cm long, with long legs and a long bill, shaped like a large flat 
spoon. Both male and female are similar, but the male bill is longer. The plumage 
is mainly white, with the legs and bill straw-coloured. A black line separates the 
head from the bill, and runs behind the eye. Breeding birds have nuptial plumes on 
the breast, and a bluish appearance to the face. 


Yellow-billed Spoonbills are not common in this district but are more numerous on 
the larger swamps and lakes. Occasionally a single bird or a pair of birds may 
airive or stay for a short period on any of the numerous small dams in the district, 
particularly when there is shallow water within or round the edges of the 
waterways. 


The birds feed mainly on water insects, but also fish, crustaceans and molluscs. 
They feed in shallow water by moving their bills from side to side as they move 
forward. The bill is adapted to filter the food. 


The breeding season may extend from September to April. A large nest is built, 
sometimes low on rushes, or in bushes, or in trees, and composed of substantial 
sticks. Nests may be isolated, or, where appropriate conditions exist, nests may 
occur in small colonies or in extensive colonies with other water bird species. Up 
to four or five white eggs may be laid. Incubation is carried out by both parents. 
The incubation period is not known, but the babies leave the nest after about four 
weeks, remaining close-by until they are able to fly when seven weeks old. The 
babies are fed by both parents by regurgitation. When able to fly, the babies 
follow the parents to the food waterways. 


The birds feed at night as well as in daytime. Flight consists of wing flaps 
followed by glides. Young birds often gather together in flocks, roosting in trees 
close to or above water. Spoonbills often return to the same breeding location to 
breed in following seasons. 

Courting displays precede mating. Near the nesting site, a female selects a tree 
branch, and the male alights close by, at first the female adopting an aggressive 
pose, flapping hér wings and opening her bill. This is followed by pecking 
towards him, and both birds nodding their heads up and down, and the male 
nibbles the female’s bill. Usually the male collects the large sticks for the nest, and 
the female arranges them in the nest. : 

The Yellow-billed Spoonbill is slightly larger than the Royal Spoonbill. 

The Spoonbills begin to incubate as soon as the first egg is laid, probably to 
protect the egg from predators. They often have a good success rate in incubating 
the eggs and raising young. Nesting is common at Kow Swamp to the north of 
Bendigo. 

The Yellow-billed Spoonbill appears to be confined to Australia, whereas the Royal 
Spoonbill also occurs in Indonesia, New Guinea and New Zealand. 


Test Your Knowledge 


Here is another test, this time from the June 1993 issue of ‘Park Watch’ (Victorian National 
Parks Association). The answers are found on page 14. 


Marine Matters 
by Nicci Tsernjavski 


1. In terms of percentage of area protected, how does the marine environment compare to 
terrestrial areas ? 

2. Where are Victoria’s marine parks and reserves ? 

3. Under the Flora and Fauna Guarantee Act 1988, 260 species, communities and potentially 
threatening processes are listed. How many are marine ? 

4. How does a seastar (starfish) eat ? 

5. Is a paper nautilus a shell ? 

6. What do sea squirts have in common with humans ? 

7. What is a by-the-wind-sailor ? 

8. What do jelly fish and sea anenomes have in common ? 


Alpine 
by Doug Humann 


1. Name the eight alpine resorts listed in the Alpine Resorts Act 1983 ? 
2. Name the six national parks and one wilderness park included in the VNPA’s Australian 
Alps World Heritage Nomination Proposal ? 
3. Approximately how many cattle graze annually in the Alpine Natioal Park ? 
a) Too many, b) Unknown, c) 3500, d) 10 000 
4. What distinguishes a national park from a state park ? 
5. In 1992 a new wilderness park was proclaimed in Victoria. What is its name and where is it ? 


Campout with WVFNCA at the Dharnya Centre, Barmah Forest 
Dates: August 13 - 15 1993 


The Dharnya Centre is situated in the Barmah Forest. The buildings are new and comfortable with 
2,4 or 6 bunks/beds per room. The Centre accommodates 56 people and the cost is $12 per 
person per night. Bring your own sheets, blankets/sleeping bag and pillow. 

People who do not want to stay in the Centre have permission to camp “by the River”, at no 
charge, and if part of the camp-out, may use the Centre’s toilets and showers. However, one of 
the caravan parks in Barmah may be preferred 

Also available is “Belinda Lodge” 3.5 km from Barmah. Please phone 058 693244 for details. 
Wherever you are staying, meals will be provided at the Centre. 

A wetland cruise is planned on the “Kingfisher” and you still may just be able to book in for it at a 
cost of $13 per person. Canoes can also be hired but these need to be booked in advance. Other 
activities will include bird watching and botanising. 

Wet weather gear (including gum boots) is a must. In the event of a flood, alternative 
arrangements have been made, but there will be at least two weeks warning of such an event. 


A registration fee of $2.00 is required of everybody attending the campout. 


If you are interested in attending this campout you need to contact Bruce Osborne (054 612800) 
as soon as possible (18 Douglass St , Maryborough). 


Invaders I have known 
Author: Peter Allan 


‘The time of singing birds is come and the voice of the Turtle is heard in the land”. 

Reared on Biblical and classical English literature (pre-TV and even electricity) the occasional 
references to singing Turtles puzzled an eight year old. Nor did Alice’s Mock Turtle help clarify 
the mental picture. Eventually a bird book and explanations came and the bobbing and cooing of 
those early assisted Asian migrants became a symbol of the Annual Melbourne Holiday. We 
looked forward to seeing city birds for a change from our limited bush birds, but eventually when 
the former came to stay in the country with us, some outstayed their welcome. 

I still remember chasing the first turtle-dove to arrive on our farm in the early 1950s, the vanguard 
of a spreading horde from the towns into ‘the closely settled’ dairying district, as the native bush 
was finally eliminated and neat dense rows of cypress pines paraded over the steep hills. Now in 
the 1990s, they have caught up with me again, establishing themselves permanently in Rochester 
only in the last three years, and “Coo-Coo Paroo” is being murmured outside my window as I 
write. 

Another city bird, the Song Thrush, I have not seen for years despite regular trips to Melbourne. 
It was fairly well established in the Botanic and many older suburban gardens in the 1940s and 
1950s. Their favourite food was snails, and possibly the increased use of commercial snail bait 
finished off the Trushes as well. Their nests were similar to Blackbirds, but unlined, the blue 
eggs resting on the dried mud core of the nest. And now for those species not so appreciated. 
Reading recently Alec Chisholm’s “The Joy of the Earth’ describing his boyhood in Maryborough 
in the late 1890s I enjoyed some shared experiences in Warragul in the late 1940s. We also 
maintained the House Sparrow egg collection tradition in mass, dumped by dozens into shoe 
boxes or strung on thread like necklaces to be hung around the bedroom. Starling eggs received 
similar treatment, my brother once collecting progressively 26 eggs from one pair who found a 
gap in our corrugated iron roof, until Dad concluded the experiment by nailing back the iron. The 
pair in tenacious Starling style persisted in the vicinity for a week, wandering the roof with grass- 
filled beaks, prodding the thinnest cracks and exploring gutters for their lost nest. It is this 
tenacity and aggressivness that makes this species (as well as Bendigo’s unfavourite bird) a 
menace to other species in the hole nest real estate. 

The now infamous Myna also arrived in our farm area in the late 1940s, my cousin from 
Melbourne, the official monkey of the family, gathering our first clutch from a difficult gap in a 
smooth barked swamp gum. Later, when I was trapping in Pascoe Vale for banding purposes, 
the Myna proved elusive, being always present with the Sparrows, Starlings and Turtle doves and 
getting their share, but never being caught. The Myna has acquired the ability of being close to 
people but just out of reach, most evident in their torreador attitude to highway traffic, thundering 
past their tail feathers. 

More enjoyable memories of non-natives is the sound of half a dozen male Blackbirds, 
challenging each other from tree tops in strong, varied and continuous song until the sun set, on 
calm December evenings, or the sight of their cheeky bouncing progress over wet lawns in the old 
gardens of various towns. Other favourite images are Goldfinches in flashy tinkling flocks of up 
to 40 birds among Hawthorn hedges or thistle fields, or the more discreet pairs building neat nests 
lined with thistle down, favouring exotic shrubs around the houses. Or the song of Skylarks, 
often invisible in the bright light, trilling above outer fringes of suburbia when Pascoe Vale still 
had open fields. 

So I have to admit I have enjoyed the company of some foreigners. Theoretically Iam more of a 
newcomer than they are, as my ancestry in Australia dates from the 1920s, over 60 years after the 
Acclimatisation Society of Victoria (formed on February 25, 1861) launched “‘the introduction, 
acclimatisation and domestication of all innoxious animals, birds, fishes, insects and vegetables, 
whether useful or ornamental”. The reason for this need was stated by Professor McCoy, 
Professor of Natural Science at the University of Melbourne in 1862, that ‘‘the vast continent of 
Australia has been left by nature most singularly and exceptionally destitute” of the more 
important useful and ornamental kinds of animals. The words “innoxious” “useful” and 
“ornamental” seem sadly misplaced today. 


Notes and Observations - June 1993 
Author: Bird Observers Group 


Highlights 

Southern Boobook Owl (5) Calivil, 8.3.93 
Black Kite (2) Rochester, 20.4.93 

Singing Honeyeater (4) Rochester, 2.5.93 


Migrants 
Swift Parrot (2) Junortoun, 19.4.93 
4 4 (14) Junortoun, 20.4.93 
Hi z (10) near Blue Jacket Gully, 19.4.93 
e 3 (2) Milkmaid Flat, 26.5.93 
Pied Currawong (20+) Rochester, 9.5.93 
iv calling, Flora Hill and Strathdale, 24.5.93 
4 ¥ (1) Mandurang, 1.6.93 
Flame Robin (6-8) Lyal Glen, 3.6.93 
ts (4) Rochester, 2.5.93 


Breeding 
Welsains Swallow (2A, 2DFY) Bendigo Hospital, 31.5.93 
” (3 Y innest) La Trobe UCNV, 4.6.93 


Observations 

Straw-necked Ibis (30-40) Strathdale, 19.5.93 - 4.6.93 

Sacred Ibis (1) Kennington Reservoir, 18.5.93 

Hardhead (5) Somerset Park Rd, May °93 

White- bellied Cuckoo-shrike (1) Kangaroo Flat, 20.5.93 
ie (2) Lyal Glen, 23.5.93 

Australian Hobby (1) Bendigo Hospital, 21.5.93 

Zebra Finch (20) Rochester, 2.5.93 

Pelican (22) Calivil, 30.5.93 

Olive-backed Oriole (1) near Blue Jacket Gully, 12.5.93 

Little Lorikeet (2) Fosterville, 12.4.93 


Foraging 
Magpie Lark (1) Spider taken from wall, Bendigo Hospital, 21.5.93 


Lists 

Blue Jacket Gully Reservoir 12.5.93 

Milkmaid Flat 26.5.93 

Fosterville 12.4.93 

Notes 

At least one flock of Straw-necked Ibis, with the odd Sacred Ibis in attendance, has been using 
the paddocks and football ovals of the Flora Hill-Strathdale area. One afternoon the Fora Hill 
School oval was hidden by the Ibis flock and about hundred Little Ravens, as well as Magpie 
Larks. 

Someone, sometime is going to have to study the ecology of brick walls. The variety of birds 
which take food, mostly spiders, we guess, and the variety of techniques are surprising. 


We have insufficient records of Boobook Owls in the region, particularly nesting records. It 
appears that they are associated with Red Gum-lined creeks somehow, but records are needed. 
Singing Honeyeaters are birds usually associated with coastal and mallee sand dunes, so that 
records from Rochester are unexpected.. There they were found in plantations of Casuarina 
which have been established on previously bare hills. 


One of us (A. Bridley) has been keeping records of birds feeding on wattles for the BOCA Birds 
and Wattle Survey. This information will be used to help people who want to plant bird attractors 
in their gardens. The following birds have been found foraging on Acacia genistifolia, mostly 
taking invertebrates from the foliage. Yellow-rumped, Yellow, Buff-rumped and Chestnut- 
rumped thornbills, Weebill, Brown-headed, White-naped and Fuscous Honeyeaters and 
Silvereyes. Yellow-faced and Brown-headed Honeyeaters and a Weebill have been seen eating 
the flowers. Feeding from the foliage of Acacia pycnantha have been Weebill, Crested Shrike-tit 
and Yellow-faced Honeyeater. Crested Shrike-tits were also seen foraging on the trunks of 
Golden Wattles. 

The Yellow Gums are flowering, attracting Swift Parrots and flocks between 10 and 40 each of 
Brown-headed, Fuscous and White-naped Honeyeaters. The honeyeaters are also feeding on 
lerps along with flocks of Striated Pardalotes. At Junortoun, honeyeaters can also be seen at the 
low flowers of Urn Heath Melichrus urceolata and foraging on Drooping Cassinia. In May, 
Ironbarks were flowering near Blue Jacket Gully, attracting Swift Parrots, Musk, Purple- 
crowned and Little Lorikeets. 

It appears that at least some of the local Musk Lorikeets have a regular route between feeding 
areas and their roosts. At Junortoun there is a regular evening procession, betwen about 4 and 5 
pm at the moment, towards Bendigo along the edge of the old Bendigo to Heathcote railway. A 
similar pattern is seen in the mornings in the opposite direction. Galahs here tend to do the same, 
flying east in the morning and westward in the evening or late afternoon. 


Lockwood Forest Excursion Report 
Author: Win Demeo 


On Sunday May 15th six members of the club went to the Lockwood Forest to look at areas that 
are probably going to be logged. The trees are mostly Grey Box that have been cut some years 
ago and the growth is coppice. There are a few Yellow Box that did not appear to be hollow. 
There are no dead trees. We saw two wild cherry trees. There is no understorey except some 
Chinese Scrub. We saw very few birds. We did see a Wattle Bird, Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 
and a Golden Whistler. 


A Short Interesting Stroll 
Author: Tom Patullo 


Spend an hour in One Tree Hill Park. Just the thing for a sunny Sunday Afternoon in late autumn 
or winter when there is still a slight nip in the air. 

Drive to the summit of the Hill and park the car, and before starting the stroll spend ten minutes 
browsing around you. The plantations of Acacia will be just budding up, perhaps there may be a 
few of the lovely, fluffy, golden balls open, enough to entice you back for another visit to see the 
full show a week or so later. Then there are some beautiful bushes of Daviesia (Eggs and Bacon) 
in full bloom, perhaps you may find an Early Nancy already out in flower. The Pink Bells will be 
showing promise, and of course, while on top, take in the view, a full three hundred and sixty 
degrees of it. A good idea is to have that little book ‘Wildflowers of Bendigo’ with you, to help 
you identify what you see. Before you leave the top, you may find the Blunt Greenhood Orchid, 
which grows there, and will probably be in flower, also Hardenbergia. 

And so we start our short stroll. The walk takes us along the top of the ridge running in a 
southerly direction, towards Tannery Lane and Mandurang. This is ideally suited for the not-so- 
sprightly. Walk slowly and study all that you see, and try and identify the many diverse species 
you will see there. Stay on the level ridge, and do not descend on either side, that is for the 
young and active. 

I was prompted to write this article, when browsing through some note books I turned up some 
notes I had written while conducting the same walk last year. I had noted all the specimens we 
had identified that day. The following is the resume of what we saw. Orchids are marked with 
asterisks. 


*Glossodia major were plentiful, but still only in bud. *Pterostylis curta, the Blunt Greenhood; a 
few flowers were out, but mostly buds, with a promise of a later show. Daviesia (Egg and 
Bacon) were plentiful but the best show was back at the top, as mentioned before. *Acianthus 
reniformis was in bud. Green under the leaves there were three varieties of sundews, all in 
flower. The Scented Sundew, which lays its dewy moist leaves flat on the ground, has pure 
white flowers bigger than a ten cent piece. The Tall Sundew, growing erect to perhaps twenty 
centimeters or more tall, has smaller white flowers and dewy covered leaves. The Twining 
Sundew (or Father Christmas), true to its name, twines up among its neighbours for support. It 
bears smaller flowers and has dewy covered leaves. The Droseras or Sundews are the flesh- 
eating plants which catch insects and flies, which when landing on the dewy-looking, hairy leaves 
become entangled there, while the petals close up around them, thus become securely held while 
being digested by the plant. There are in all five different Droseras around the Bendigo area, three 
of them (at least) are on the Hill. They favour the moister patches along the track. 

There were many bushes of Tetratheca ciliata mainly still only in bud, as it was still a little early. 
Pink Bells (the common name for Tetratheca) is one of the most widespread, and incidentally one 


of our most beautiful central Victorian wildflowers. It covers the whole bush with deep pink to 
red flowers with black eyes in the middle, thus it is also known by the common name of Black- 
eyed Susan. 

Early Nancies were to be seen frequently, some in flower. There were many plants of the 
Common Billybutton on the ground, no flower stems as yet, but it may be identified as a clump of 
fresh green leaves on the ground, often in colonies. 

As we walked along, many *Pterostylis rosettes were seen. Familiarity is needed here to make an 
educated guess as to their identity. 

Wild Pelargonium or Magenta Storksbill was common and in flower. Quite a number of Bendigo 
Wax bushes were seen, well in flower, but only a shadow of what the elder members of the party 
may remember from yesteryear. Another plant seen was Common Hovea, that is no way as 
common as it used to be in the bush. It is sometimes called Bush Lilac which describes the colour 
of the flower. 

The dainty little Rock Fern was plentiful, generally peeping out from under rocks, and at other 
times just growing from the ground.. 

Daphne Heath was plentiful, as it is in all bushland around Bendigo. 

*Pterostylis longifolia, the Tall Greenhood, tall by name and indeed tall was the specimen we saw 
on that day. The basal leaves of *Caladenia species were showing promise. 

That sweet scented bush that could be known as Bendigo’s Christmas bush (it flowers at 
Christmas time) was plentiful. Its true name is Bursaria spinosa or Sweet Bursaria. It has a 
sweet perfumed flower. *Pterostylis nana our Dwarf Greenhood was also in flower. 

Drooping Cassinia (Chinese Scrub) earned the common name because it became plentiful at about 
the same time as the Chinese arrived at the Bendigo diggings. At least that is one explanation of 
how it earned the title of Chinese Scrub. People blamed the Chinese for bringing it. Coffee Bush 
was another name it was known by, I don’t know why. Something however that is certain is the 
fact that in any virgin forest (Grey Box - Ironbark) it is already present, sparsely distributed 
amongst the trees. 

When the deep mines started, such was their demand for wood, firstly to stake their boilers, then 
for shoring up underground, that our natural forests, firstly close at hand, then further afield, 
disappeared at an alarming rate. It was then that the Chinese Scrub quickly spread, unhindered by 
the trees, over any open ground. Peter Ellis and I once had occasion to visit a native garden in the 
Western District, and while being shown around the native plants by the owner, a certain plant 
growing amongst his other native shrubs caught our attention. We were having a quiet smile to 
each other, when the owner caught us. Quick as a flash he remarked “Yes I know what you are 
smiling at, but that is the only Drooping Cassinia plant growing in the Western district’. 

There were many clumps of Dianella, commonly called Whistle Grass by the younger fry, who 
make the leaves of this plant into whistles. Study the flowers of Dianella carefully to experience 
its beauty. Rich blue for the outside petals, and brilliant orange yellow stamens. 


10 


A lovely specimens of Cherry Ballart was found (Wild Cherry). “Exocarpos” means the fruit or 
seed capsule is carried outside the flower. 

That lovely yellow cup-shaped flower was there, the Buttercup of Ranunculus lappaceus on the 
ends of slender stems. 

And a surprise for me was a beautiful specimen of the Ploughshare Acacia, Acacia gunnii. This 
must be the largest specimen of A. gunnii in the Bendigo area. Certainly the best and largest 
specimen I have ever seen. It is usually a straggly, sparse bush of some eighteen inches or so in 
height, but this specimen was up to six foot high and wide in full flower. Ata distance I was 
puzzled, but on close examination there was no mistaking the unusually shaped leaves. 

The trailing strands of Purple Coral Pea were beautiful, trailing over rocks, and in full flower, and 
so was the Hakea sericea, that bush that makes one aware of its presence before it is seen, by 
virtue of its sweet perfume. 

Then to make a quick listing of other plants we saw, Cootamundra Wattle, Spreading Acacia, 
Golden Wattle, Kangaroo Thorn, Grey Box, Ironbark, Red Box, Stringy Bark, Long Leaf Box, 
Yellow Gum. 

Thus is how some thirty odd people spent and enjoyed that lovely sunny Sunday afternoon in 
early winter last year. 


Protect your Cat, Protect your Wildlife - Letter to the Secretary 
Author: Bernice Dowling, Cat Working Group 


As you may be aware, cats are often the cause of injury or death to many species of native 
wildlife. You will have seen birds and mammals that have “been brought in by the cat”. 

The Department of Conservation and Natural Resources is conducting a Community Education 
Campaign called PROTECT YOUR CAT, PROTECT YOUR WILDLIFE. The campaign 
involves explaining to local residents the huge toll of cats on wildlife and encouraging a more 
responsible approach to cat ownership. 

Many of us know the impact cats have on wildlife. This is an opportunity to collect and collate 
information from a number of sources including Naturalists Clubs. Please check with your 
members and sent relevant information to Bernice Dowling, Cat Working Group, Arthur Rylah 
Institute, P.O. Box 137, Heidelberg, 3084. 


The information we require is: Date and time animal was found; Wildlife species; 
Location animal was found, as accurately as possible e.g. Postcode, Town, National Park; 
Type of injury; Fate of the animal e.g. sent to the wildlife shelter; dead when found; treated by 
local vet; or other as appropriate. 


If anyone has a number of records, data sheets are available from me. If you would like more 
information on the project please contact me or John Seebeck on 03 450 8600 (phone) or 
03 450 8799 (fax). 


Due to the short term of the study, could you make your members aware of this project as soon as 
possible? 


Editor’s note: An information leaflet about the project was enclosed with the letter and is available. 
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Eastern Pygmy Possum - Cercartetus nanus near Castlemaine 
Author: John Burtonclay 


On 8.4.93, I received a telephone call from Berris Perry of Newstead, who informed me that she 
was in possession of an adult male Eastern Pygmy Possum which had been passed on to her from 
the Midland Animal Shelter in Castlemaine. Berris was at a loss as to what to do with the animal 
and was seeking helpful suggestions. 

Unfortunately, not having had any prior experience with this species, I was not much help. 
Subsequently the animal was released in bushland at Fryers Ridge. There is no doubt about the 
identity of the animal, as it curled up its tail in typical pygmy possum fashion, which would 
eliminate the possibility of confusing it with other small animals such as Antechinus or Smithopsis 
sp. The following day, I discussed the find with John Robinson, who became very interested and 
decided to do some detective work. After numerous telephone calls, John was fortunate enough to 
locate the person who found the animal, a Mr Richard O’ Hare of Castlemaine. John then made 
arrangements to inspect the actual location of the find. 

On 24.4.93, John Robinson, Lyndall Rowley and I met with Richard in Castlemaine and were led 
along the Pyrenees Highway towards Elphinstone, then on to the Tunnel Hill Track and up past a 
fire tower to the site of the find. Richard explained that he had been gathering firewood on 6.4.93 
(with permission) and had cut a small hollow log which was lying on the ground. To his surprise, 
the pygmy possum fell out of the log. The animal was not moving very much and was lying on its 
back. It was thought to be injured and was taken to the animal shelter, but on the way into 
Castlemaine, the little possum ‘“‘came to life” and crawled around in the car. Obviously the animal 
was torpid when found and later warmed up. 

Where the animal was found is very steep rocky country - dry hills with damper gullies. There are 
some large trees, especially on the lower ground, but the habitat is mostly smaller regrowth. There 
is very little understorey, as the area had recently been burnt. Apparently this locality is regularly 
subjected to prescribed burning as a fuel reduction measure. 

There are seven species of eucalypt at the site. 

On the higher ground there are 


E. goniocalyx Long-leaved Box ) 

E. macrorhyncha Red Stringybark __ ) 

E. polyanthemos Red Box ) mostly small 
E. dives Broad-leaved Peppermint. ) 

and in the damper gullies ) 

E. viminalis MannaGum ~ ) 

E. melliodora Yellow Box _ ) some quite large 

E. obliqua Messmate ) 


E. rubida Candlebark is located nearby 
Large Acacia mearnsii (Black Wattle) and fairly small A. dealbata (Silver Wattle) are also present as 
well as Exocarpos cupressiformis (Cherry Ballart). 


Recently I was contacted by Jim Allan of DCNR Castlemaine who is very interested in learning as 
much as possible about the Pygmy Possums in the area. If others could be found it might result in 
more sympathetic management practices for the habitat. Perhaps when the weather warms up a 
little, the Mammal Survey Group might like to do some work there in an effort to ascertain the local 
status of the animal. 

As far as I am aware, this is the closest sighting to Bendigo of the Eastern Pygmy Possum. 
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Bird Meeting 4 June 1993 : Guest Speaker 
Author: Tom Burton 


Ken Simpson, co-author of the well-known Simpson and Day ‘Field Guide to the Birds of 
Australia’, addressed the meeting of the production of the book, the evolution of the text and 
pictures, and his wheeling and dealing with the publishers. This was a very entertaining and 
enlightening talk. The number of changes between the first (1984) edition and the fourth (1993) 
was astonishing and Ken foreshadowed further changes for future editions. Ken discussed some of 
the recent thinking as to the origins of the Australian birds, including the recognition that 
Magpielarks are Monarch Flycatchers gone wrong, Chats are honeyeaters and the Plains Wanderer 
is a wader masquerading as a quail. This was fascinating stuff and provoked much discussion. 

Ken sold and signed copies of the new edition after the meeting. 


June Club Meeting - Guest Speaker 
Author: Sabine Wilkens 


Bob Jones spoke about Macquarie Island where he had spent one year recently. The attendance of 
the Club meeting was unusually large and visitors would not have been disappointed. The 
presentation was full of fascinating information and superb slides. 

Macquarie Island is 35 km long and 5 km wide and consists mostly of a plateau which rises to only 
about 300 m. Wind and water have landscaped this island - unlike some of the other antarctic 
islands, Macquarie Island is north of the antarctic convergence and there are no glaciers. The 
weather is wet and cold but not extremely so; the temperature averages from about -100C to +20C . 
The vegetation consists largely of tussock grasses and herbs (there are no trees on the island) and 
their lush green growth give the island (from the warm Club meeting room) a very friendly 
appearance. Of course we could not feel the wind which blows from the south-westerly direction all 
the time. 

The research station on Macquarie Island was established in 1948; it is fenced in in order to protect it 
from wandering Elephant Seals. At certain times of the year up to 3000 females converge near the 
station for calving. The pups only get three weeks of milk, in which time they put on an incredible 
100 kg. After that they are on their own as their mothers return to the sea. 


The islands was discovered in 1810, and the quick work of the fur sealers caused the extinction of 
the Australian fur seals there shortly after, but now their numbers are rising again. We were shown 
a slide of an old installation in which whole penguins were digested in order to extract their oil. This 
practice does not seem to have decreased the numbers of penguins as they seemed to be everywhere. 
A slide of Lucitania Bay, the third largest pengiun rookery in the world, showed 50 acres of King 
Penguins! Altogether there are four species of penguins on the island, the King, Royal, 
Rockhopper and Gentoo Penguins. Other birds shown included the Giant Petrel, the Blue-eyed 
Cormorant, Skuas and the rare Wandering Albatross, of which in 1992 there were only six breeding 
pairs left on the island. They have been decimated as many are being caught in Japanese longlines 
and drown as a result. Apparently negotiations are under way to change the design of the fishing 
lines to make them less dangerous for these birds. 


Introduced animals inhabit the island as well; these include rats, mice and rabbits. At present there are 


about 200 cats on the island, feeding largely on rabbits and small burrowing birds. 
The rats there have adopted the habit of running on two legs. Maybe their front feet get too cold. 
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Answers from page 5 
Marine Matters: 


1. Twelve percent of Victoria’s land is protected in national and state parks while only five percent of 
marine environment is protected in marine parks and reserves. Only 0.0005 % are total no-take areas 
(Pope’s Eye, the inner area of Point Cook, Wilson’s Promontory Marine Reserve and the Bunurong 
Marine Park Conservation Zone) i 
2. Victoria has twelve marine parks and reserves. These are: ’ 

* the Harold Holt Marine Reserves located at the southern end of Port Phillip Bay; 

* Point Lonsdale, Point Nepean, Pope’s Eye, Mud Islands, Swan Bay, the South 

Gippsland Marine and Coastal Parks; _ : 
* Shallow Inlet, Corner Inlet, Nooramunga and Wilson’s Promontory Marine Parks and 
Marine Reserve; 

* Point Cook Marine Reserve 

* Bunurong Marine Park (near Inverloch) 
3. Three marine species are listed under the Flora and Fauna Guarantee, one marine community 
and one potentially threatening process. ao 
4. Common seastars eat by extruding their stomach through their mouth and engulfing their prey. The 
poisons within the stomach’s digestive juices paralyse the prey and enzymes break down the animal 
for digestion.» eh Sa 
5. A paper nautilus is in fact an egg case made by a female cephalopod to carry her eggs. It is made in 
two parts by specially modified arms. This cephalopod is a mollusc and is closely related to octopus, 
squid and cuttlefish. : cietseot cs 
6. Sea squirts were the first animals to develop characteristics of the present day vertebrates. In their 
larval stage they possess a notochord (a precursor of the vertebrae we posses) and a nerve chord. 
7. A by-the-wind sailor is a small oval shaped colony of animals about 1 - 5 centimetres long. 
Thousands of small tentacles, each one animal, surround the mouth at the base of the colony and serve 
to catch prey. The name originated from the S-shaped sail on their surface that acts like the sail on a 
boat and transports the colony on the surface of the water. The blue colouring of the colony acts as a 
camouflage which lessens the chance of detection by predators. By-the-wind sailors are not poisonous 
but are related to blue bottles, another floating colony. . sae . 
8. Sea anenomes and jellyfish are related (they both belong to the Phylum Cnidaria). Both havea _ 
similar shape (they both have right and left sides which approximately mirror each other) and have a 
mouth surrounded by tentacles. These tentacles contain stinging cells each with a microscopic coiled 
thread ending in a small barb. The tiny coils shoot out and poison prey when disturbed. These barbs — 
are mostly harmless to humans but can paralyse the prey of sea anenomes and jellyfish. 


Alpine: . Bea va eee, Se: 
il. Mt Hotham, Falls Creek, Mt Buller, Mt Stirling, Mt Baw Baw, Lake Mountain, Mt Donna Buang, 
Mt Torbreck. : eee say ae 

2. Alpine National Park, Snowy River National Park, Baw Baw National Park, Mt Buffalo National 
Park, Coopracambra National Park, Errinundra National Park and Avon Wilderness Park. 

3. Approximately 10000. BOOT eee eee 

4. Both have the same legislative protection under the National Parks Act. However, national parks 
are generally larger and more diverse. Pei camara Sa eer 
5. Wabba Wilderness Park, south of Corryong. 
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Diary 


General Meeting 
Wednesday July 14, 7:30 pm at Department of Food and Agriculture (formerly DARA), Midland 
Highway, Epsom. Speaker: Sue Beatty on the Otways. 


Wednesday, August 11, 7:30 pm.at Department of Food and Agriculture, Midland Highway, Epsom. 
Speaker: Ted Sonderquist on Tuans. 


Bird Observers Group 
Friday August 6, 7:30 pm at Department of Food and Agriculture, Midland Highway, Epsom. 
Program to be announced. 


Mammal Survey Group 
Wednesday July 28, 8 pm. Please contact David McDonald (395756) for details about the venue. 


Committe Meeting 
Wednesday July 21, 8 pm. Please contact the President (Rob Moors, 396254) for information about 
the venue. 


Excursions . 
Sunday July 18,2 pm Ministry of Education complex in Havlin Street. Tom Patullo will show us 
orchids at Diamond Hill, weather permitting. 


| . 
Sunday August 15, abee at Carpenter Street entrance to the Bendigo Cemetery. Friends of the 
Cemetery will show us some historic graves. This will be followed by a walk through Solomons 
Gully Flora Reserve. 


Sunday September 12, 10 am at Shakespeare St. entrance to Spring Gully Reservoir. We will 
combine a plant survey with an inspection of nest boxes with the Mammal Survey Group. Sugar 
Gliders can be expected. 


Campouts 
August. Western Vic Field Nats at the Dharnya Centre in the Barmah Forest. Further details can be 
obtained from Jane Cleary. 


October. Western Vic Field Nats at Mt Arapiles. Details from Jane Cleary. 


Supper . 

The usual arrangements for supper are as follows: members either bring a plate or pay $1 for supper. 
This small amount is used by the Treasurer to reimburse members who purchase essential supper 
supplies. 


lS, 


